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Icelandic Sagas in English 
By Witu1AM WItTHERLE LAWRENCE 


HE CHARM of the Icelandic saga lies first of all, perhaps, 

in its narrative excellence. It tells a good story, in a masterly 

fashion. Sometimes, in its leisurely progress, its breadth of 
canvas, and its care for minute detail, it approaches the novel; again, 
in smaller compass, it makes the effect of the short story. ‘The best 
sagas are realistic; they tell of events which actually happened, or 
which have a foundation in fact, and they produce the effect of reality 
by accumulation of detail, and by a vividness of character-drawing 
which puts the personages before us as if they were actually alive. 
Most of the later sagas which retell romantic tales from the Conti-. 
nent are far less original and distinctive, transporting, often somewhat 
awkwardly, the heroes and heroines of foreign lands and of fairyland 
into an atmosphere where they are not wholly at ease. The most 
characteristic sagas deal with native traditions, with the lives and 
experiences of men and women of the Scandinavian Northland. Here 
the story-teller was standing on his own feet. But whatever the 
source of his material, he worked with a sureness of method which 
modern writers may study with advantage. Six centuries before 
Addison and Defoe and Fielding, the Icelanders had learned the art 
of narrative, both in the larger and the smaller forms. 

Equally remarkable is the fact that they selected prose as their 
medium of expression. In medieval literature, prose generally lags 
far behind poetry. In the eleventh and the twelfth centuries, the 
French produced remarkable narratives in verse; the romances, vir- 
tually novels, the ais, virtually short stories. But the greatest artists, 
like Chrétien de T royes or Marie de France, never worked in prose. 
The same is true of the most distinguished German story-tellers. The 
rench prose romances, and their imitations in other languages, show 

how little the art of writing prose was understood. Or, for another illus- 
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tration, look at the work of Chaucer in the fourteenth century. When 
Chaucer had a tale to tell, he told it in verse, with the vividness and 
ease for which he is noted. Prose he reserved for didactic and informa- 
tional and religious writing, and he employed it with little ease or 
distinction. But when the Norseman wrote prose he said what he 
wanted to say with a simplicity and grace and economy which has 
rarely been bettered in modern times. 

A third characteristic of the sagas, and one which seems to bring 
them out of the Middle Ages into our own day, is their faithful 
depiction of a less artificial life than was reflected by medieval litera- 
ture on the Continent. From the Song of Roland to the Morte 
Darthur, Continental Europe was controlled by the feudal and 
chivalric systems, which divided men sharply into castes, imposing 
upon those of gentle birth artificial restrictions and conventions which 
made life a kind of game played according to set rules. The greatest 
of the narrative literature reflects dramatic conflicts between these 
rules and normal human instincts. The Scandinavians, on the other 
hand, by reason of their isolation from the precepts of courtly pro- 
cedure, lived in a far less artificial way, and their characteristic saga 
literature is a transcript of their own simpler life. Social divisions 
and conventions existed; but these were such as arise in a more primi- 
tive society; the separation of bondman from freeman; the primal 
duties of hospitality, of friendship, of revenge, of allegiance to chief 
and clan. The ideas which, in different ways, underlie Gottfried’s 
Tristan und Isolde, or Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, seem strange 
to us to-day, “medieval,” in every sense of the word, while those 
which govern the lives of the people in the sagas of Burnt Njal or 
Grettir the Strong need no explanation; they seem by contrast 
modern, and the simplicity and directness with which they are set 
forth go far to deepen the impression. 

All this is comprehensible when we consider how the sagas devel- 
oped. Iceland was colonized, in the latter part of the ninth century, 
and the years following, almost wholly by Norwegians; in the begin- 
ning by independent chieftains who had revolted against the domina- 
tion of King Harold Fair-Hair. The sturdy folk who made their 
homes in the barren and remote island were passionately interested 
in every detail of their history. In the beginning they preserved 
and perpetuated this by word of mouth, and the man who could tell 
it aloud for. instruction and entertainment was an honored member 
of the community. Both the traditions of the older homes in Norway 
and the events of the settlement and years of development in Iceland 
were eagerly treasured. After the introduction of Christianity, 
the year 1000, and of the new and convenient Roman method of 
writing, much of the current narrative material was written down, 
and a new era in saga composition began. Men wrote as they spoke, 
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in their own fashion; Latin exercised far less influence than in the 
beginnings of the modern literatures to the south. The Anglo- 
Saxons, for example, confined themselves, in most of their prose 
and much of their verse, to translations and paraphrases of Latin 
works. But the Icelanders of the earlier period were too much 
interested in their own affairs to proceed in such a fashion. As time 
went on, things changed; in the later twelfth century appear retellings 
of Greek and Roman history, and lives of the saints and apostles, 
while in the thirteenth century the French romances made themselves 
strongly felt, and affected unfavorably the style of saga writing. But 
itis noticeable that even in working from foreign models the Icelanders 
preserved a certain amount of independence, paraphrasing and ar- 
ranging to suit themselves. 

Our business here is chiefly with the material of native origin. This 
is bewildering in its abundance and variety. It is not confined 
narrowly to Iceland; 
it often tells of ad- 
ventures in Green- 
land, the British Isles, 
Norway, and _ else- 
where. The saga of 
Kric the Red de- 
scribes explorations 
along the coasts of 
North America, four 
centuries before the 
voyages of Columbus. 
Most of the sagas are 
anonymous; the oral 
story-tellers of earlier 
days did not feel 
themselves to be crea- 
tive artists, but reporters of the deeds of others. And the written 
harratives were clearly not looked upon as original literary works, 
in which the authors might take personal pride, but as records of 
the past. In striking contrast is the verse of the professional poets 
or skalds. This is highly artificial, and most often highly personal, 
arising from incidents in the skalds’ own lives, in which they were 
concerned to flatter a chieftain, satirise an enemy, or defy a rival. 
Almost all the skaldic verse, much of which is imbedded in the sagas, 
8 closely connected with the name of the poet. Clearly, the skald 
was felt to be himself a subject for story, and a man to be remem- 
ted; the saga-writer a mere mouthpiece of tradition. The Ice- 
nders of the Middle Ages never realized, apparently, that their 
prose writers were doing work artistically far more admirable than 
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their court-poets, who 
exhausted the re. 
sources of the lan- 
guage in metrical and 

verbal ingenuities, 
The sagas vary 
greatly in length. 
The longer ones are 
in many cases com- 
posed of shorter nar- 
ratives, which may be 
easily separated and 
— form complete units 
THe Farm Reyxkm Wuere Gretrir Fercuep Fire 1x His in themselves. Fre- 

Dinest NEED 

quently one of these 
units so far trans- 
cends the interest of the others that it has been made familiar by 
separate translation. Sometimes, however, a narrative of larger 
calibre stands as a complete whole, its various ramifications giving 
different aspects of a complicated series of events. This is the case, 
for example, with the elaborate saga of Burnt N jal, a good instance 
of the native material in its highest development. The intense 
fascination exercised by genealogy is noticeable here, as elsewhere; 
even minor personages of the family trees receive careful atten- 
tion. John Galsworthy has imitated this, in the long composite 
novel which he named T'he Forsyte Saga, which also recalls old Norse 
analogues in being made up of a variety of narratives, some of which 
have been issued separately. Other longer sagas particularly deserv- 
ing of attention are the Eyrbyggia (The Ere-Dwellers) with its 
descriptions of colonization and religious practices during the period 
of settlement; the Egils saga, with vivid pictures of viking life at 
home and abroad; the Laadela saga, noteworthy for love-interest, the 
Grettis saga, which narrates the life of a famous outlaw and queller 
of trolls. The Heimskringla, the story of the Kings of Norway, by 
Snorri Sturluson, the most distinguished figure known by name in the 
literature of Iceland, stands as a classic of Icelandic historical writing. 
Of the shorter sagas, none is more charming than that of Gunnlaug 
Snake-Tongue, the typical Viking poet, warrior, and lover. Similar 
in many ways is the account of the adventures of Kormak the Skald, 
which contains admirable verse. The story of another historical 
personage, Gisli Sursson, may be read for the light which it throws 
upon Northern conceptions of duty, love, and vengeance. The 
Bandamanna saga (The Tale of the Sworn Brethren) is remarksbié 
for its humor, which, as a general thing in Icelandic, does not exten 
beyond savage grimness, or shrewd rough jesting. A few of the 
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later sagas continue 
old historical and leg- 
endary traditions with 
romantic folk-tale ma- 
terial. ‘The more im- 
portant of these are 
perhaps the Volsunga 
saga, in which occurs 
the well-known story 
of Sigurd and the 
Rhine-Gold, and_ the 
saga of Hrolf Kraki, 
unfortunately not 
available in English; Drancey, Sacred ] ALL gs AS THE HAUNT OF THE 
while the Ambales saga ape ee 

reveals a very early form of the story of Hamlet. 

All this is wellknown to many readers of THE AMERICAN- 
SCANDINAVIAN Review, who are fortunate in being able to deal with 
the sagas in the original Icelandic. But for those who are not, some 
explanations and introductory suggestions may be helpful. Transla- 
tion of this literature is not as easy as it looks. Apart from difficulties 
and obscurities of language, the use of terms and conceptions un- 
familiar to the modern reader, the constant alternation of the preterit 
tense with the “historical present,” the tortuous intricacies of skaldic 
verse, all offer constant trouble. Some translators, like William 
Morris, have adopted an archaic diction, which needs a glossary of 
Its own to explain it. Such “Wardour Street English” is not the 
ideal medium for reproducing the style of the sagas, yet Morris’s 
Saga Library, produced in collaboration with the scholar Magnusson, 
is one of the most delightful approaches to the general subject. The 
version of the Njals saga by Dasent is almost a classic in itself, and 
other renderings by Dasent are heartily to be recommended. Para- 
phrases and retellings are better avoided, although some of them 
have been made by writers of skill and reputation. They are usually 
much colored by modern conceptions of what is admirable in narra- 
tive, and by the personal and artistic idiosyncracies of the adapter. 

In the note following, some of the more important and attractive 
sagas accessible in English translations are listed, and a few of the 
more helpful commentaries are mentioned. For him who would 
recapture the charm and quality of these narratives, however, a 
page of the original is worth a chapter of commentary. The secrets 
of the sagas are best revealed by the voices of the Viking story-tellers 
themselves, It is then that a breath of the cold clear air of the 
Northland strikes our faces, anda little of the glory, the struggle, 
and the romance of a long vanished civilization meets our eyes. 
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Suggestions for Reading 


HE best general treatment of the 
subject in English is W. A. 
Craigie’s The Icelandic Sagas, 
Cambridge, England, 1913 (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature). It 
is very inexpensive, and contains a great 
deal of solid information, with a good 
map of Iceland, showing the saga dis- 
tricts. Chapter VII deals with “Eng- 
lish Translations and other Aids.” The 
elaborate Prolegomena to the edition of 
the Sturlunga saga by Vigfusson, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1878, is less readily accessible, 
and intended rather for the scholar. The 
same is true of Finnur Jénsson’s Den 
odnorske og oldislandske Litteraturs 
H ‘storie, 3 vols., Copenhagen, 1894-1902 
(also to be had in one volume in short- 
ened form, Copenhagen, 1907), which 
covers the subject in minute detail. 

Three collections may be mentioned: 
the Saga Library, by Magnusson and 
Morris, containing, in several volumes, a 
large amount of material (see below), 
London, 1891, etc.; the Origines Islan- 
dice by F. York Powell, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1905, which contains texts dealing with 
the settlement and early history of Ice- 
land; and the Northern Library, pub- 
lished by David Nutt, London, 1895, etc., 
which includes some important sagas in 
translation. 

For the saga-material dealing with the 
early explorations in North America, and 
a valuable discussion of the whole sub- 
ject, see W. Hovgaard’s The Voyages of 
the Norsemen to America (American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 
1914). For Icelandic genealogies, and 
“a chronological table of the principal 
events in Icelandic history during the 
saga-period,” see G. A. Hight’s A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary to the Icelandic 
Sagas, which is announced for early pub- 
lication. 

A list of a few of the more important 
and interesting sagas in English transla- 
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tions follows. Those marked with a star 
are particularly recommended to the 
reader who is just making an acquain- 
tance with the subject. The quantities 
of long vowels, not marked in the text 
preceding, have here been added. 

Ambales saga, ed. Gollancz, Northern 
Library, Vol. III. 

Bandamanna saga, Saga Library, Vol. I. 

Egils saga, translated by W. C. Green, 
London, 1893. 

Eiriks saga rautha, see references in 
Hovgaard, above; also A. Reeves, The 
Finding of Wineland the Good, Lon- 
don, 1890. 

Eyrbyggia saga, Saga Library, Vol. II. 

Fereyinga saga, translated by Powell, 
Northern Library, Vol. II. 

Fostbrethra saga. Origines Islandice, 
Vol. II. 

Gisla saga Surssonar, ibid. Vol. II. 

*Grettis saga. Translator, G. A. Hight, 
London, 1915 (Everyman’s Library). 

*Gunnlaugs saga ormstungu, trsl. Mag- 
nusson and Morris, in Three Northern 
Love Stories, London, 1901. 

*Heimskringla, Saga Library, Vols. III- 
VI. Also in Everyman’s Library. 

Jémsvikinga saga. Trsl. by G. W. Da- 
sent, “The Vikings of the Baltic. A 
Tale of the North in the Tenth Cen- 
tury,” London, 1875. 

*Kormaks saga, trsl. W. G. Collingwood 
and J. Stefansson, Ulverston, 1902. 
Landndmabék. Origines Islandice. Vol. 
I; also trsl. by T. Ellwood, Kendal, 

1898. 

Laurentius saga. “The Life of Lau- 
rence, Bishop of Holar in Iceland,’ 
trsl. O. Elton, London, 1890. 

*Laxdela saga. Trsl. M. A. C. Press, 
London, 1899 (Temple Classics). 

*Njals saga. Trsl. G. W. Dasent. Vari- 
ous editions; most easily accessible in 
Everyman’s Library. 

Olafs saga Tryggvasonar, trsl. J. Seph- 
ton, London, 1895. 

*Volsunga saga. Trsl. Magnusson and 
Morris, London, Scott Library, 1888. 
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Education for Citizenship 
Some Impressions of American Schools 


By Ernar GAvUFFIN 
A STUDY TOUR that I took through ten of the eastern Ameri- 





can states in the fall of 1926 brought me in contact with several 
schools and colleges. My main interest concerned the methods 

for citizenship training and the individual studies that are now taken 
up within the American educational world, fields in which America 
has been, if not a pioneer, still to a very eminent degree an accelerat- 
ing factor in development and an organizer of widespread projects. 
An educator who visits the schools of another country must not limit 
his field of study too much. Contrasts with or similarities to the 
schools of his own country lead him on to continually new observa- 
tions. This is especially the case when he is studying an educational 
system sustained by ideal enthusiasm and a firm faith in the possi- 
llities of reaching better results and when he himself is fortu- 
hate enough to belong to a cultural community where the spiritual 
evelopment has a long lineage and stands on a high level. The 
erican school is a very interesting subject for study, and a Swede 
Who does not let his judgment be biased by preconceived ideas about 
‘rican culture in general and the American school in particular, 
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STUDY TOUR that I took through ten of the eastern Ameri- 
A can states in the fall of 1926 brought me in contact with several 

schools and colleges. My main interest concerned the methods 
for citizenship training and the individual studies that are now taken 
up within the American educational world, fields in which America 
has been, if not a pioneer, still to a very eminent degree an accelerat- 
ing factor in development and an organizer of widespread projects. 
An educator who visits the schools of another country must not limit 
his field of study too much. Contrasts with or similarities to the 
schools of his own country lead him on to continually new observa- 
tions. This is especially the case when he is studying an educational 
system sustained by ideal enthusiasm and a firm faith in the possi- 
bilities of reaching better results and when he himself is fortu- 
nate enough to belong to a cultural community where the spiritual 
development has a long lineage and stands on a high level. The 
American school is a very interesting subject for study, and a Swede 
who does not let his judgment be biased by preconceived ideas about 
American culture in general and the American school in particular, 
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has exceedingly much to learn, even if in many cases he is forced 
to make definite reservations. 

My personal contacts with American schools are limited entirely 
to the eastern states; the farthest west I came was Chicago. This 
fact, then, does not entitle me to offer general judgments. What 
follows is only an attempt to present some impressions as a result 
of what I experienced during my journey. 

The objective of the American schools is formulated, with only 
very small digressions, in its pedagogical literature as follows: “To 
create good citizens in a democratic community.” Often it is phrased, 
“Character building is the chief aim of the schools.” The latter 
phrasing is undoubtedly the more fortunate, since character forma- 
tion is the more inclusive concept. But the training for citizenship 
is an excellent stepping-stone for character training. It emphasizes 
one side of human life, a side that the individual neither can nor 
may ignore if he is rightly to fulfill his mission. 

To understand the sharp emphasis placed on the words “citizenship 
training” by the present-day American school, one must bear in 
mind the specific conditions created by the immigration trends of 
the past decades. The extremely different types that have found 
a home on the American coast have been quite inadequately assimilated 
by the American community. And one cannot censure the Americans 
for demanding that the new citizens shall learn to express themselves 
in the language of their new country, that they shall not be under- 
developed physically and spiritually, and that by word and act they 
do not work counter to the community that gives them occupation 
and protection. The experiences from the war brought conditions 
regarding this point unescapably to light. Relentlessly statistics 
revealed the discouraging fact that the population was physically 
and intellectually under-developed and that more than 20 per cent 
of those conscripted were illiterate. 

This conscious effort to take the young and create citizens, demo- 
cratic in feeling and thought, offers a highly interesting situation 
for a foreigner. The attempts at student government, which aim 
at arousing initiative, independence and a sense of responsibility in 
the students, are well known. But in instances where this civic 
training has been most consistently carried out—-for example, the 
Horace Mann School in New York and the Frances Parker School 
in Chicago—the purpose is to give very much more, that is, a sys- 
tematic direction of the whole thought life of the child toward social- 
ized thinking and action. From the earliest years, therefore, the 
children are set tasks that aim gradually to make them conscious 
of the fact that they are parts of a whole—the class, the school, the 
community—which has claims on their individuality. And the aim 
is to give a social motivation to the tasks they confront in school 
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life, not alone studies 
but also the so-called 
extra-curricular — activi- 
ties. 

In this regard the 
Swedish school has 
much to learn from 
the American. The 
Swedish school, with its 
forceful emphasis on in- 
dividual study has sadly 
neglected the social side 
of training. There is a 
danger that the instincts 
for co-operation and 
service are about to be 
atrophied in the Swed- 
ish young people. Ac- 
quisition of knowledge 
and intellectual prog- 
ress become the over- 
shadowing ideals. To 
be sure, the actual 
knowledge that a Swed- 
ish youth possesses 
when he leaves the 
school for the university 
easily surpasses that of aes i, me 
the American scho ol Tue Witiiam Penn Carter ScHoor In PHILADELPHIA 
boy. The latter would 
need two more years to catch up with his Swedish comrade. But even 
if knowledge is without question a valuable asset for the journey of 
life, one must also realize that there are other demands for this jour- 
ney, which must not be neglected. ‘ 

In this as in many other respects it would seem that a synthesis 
of the American and the Swedish school would happily solve the 
problem. The American school would profit by a greater intensifica- 
tion of studies. Knowledge as such must not become a by-product 
and physical development and character training everything. On 
reading in the school reports the long list of the so-called extra- 
curricular activities, which above all aim at familiarizing the student 
with social requirements, one instinctively asks, “When do the children 
study?” In addition one must not forget that a by no means insig- 
nificant factor for character development lies hidden in the ofttimes 
tedious, patient, and conscious solving of problems of study, even 
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if these should happen to be of no immediate “practical” importance, 
Even the formal training has its value, and underestimation of it 
easily results in cultural formlessness. The unfamiliarity, for in- 
stance, with classical studies which characterizes the American school 
embodies just such underestimation of the importance of the formal 
training. 

I have already mentioned the so-called student government move- 
ment, or, as it often is called, “the participation of students in the 
government of schools.” Even though this pedagogical principle has 
been practised for a long time in Europe, especially in England, it 
has none the less never attained such expansion or been organized 
so thoroughly as in America. The most consistent attempts at student 
government in America are the so-called George Junior Republics, 
named after their originator, the warm-hearted friend of humanity, 
Mr. George. To follow the development of his life work and to 
witness the results he attained, is in itself an experience. But even the 
system of student government in use in the ordinary day schools 
is without question an excellent method so far as social habits are 
concerned. The writer must here make a reservation, especially in 
consideration of certain student government organizations. The 
trend toward over-organization, which the foreigner cannot fail to 
find prevailing in general in American social life, in many instances 
becomes very palpable in the student government movement. Super- 
intendents and principals do indeed warn against the trend, but 
the warning often goes unheard. An over-developed student govern- 
ment system, with innumerable officers, committees, regulations and 
by-laws, fosters formalism and a danger that the important and 
sustaining main idea is obscured. If the time and the interest of 
the young citizens are too zealously occupied with formulating para- 
graphs designed to regulate all possible complications in social inter- 
course, or with making sure that these innumerable paragraphs will 
be followed, then the whole movement has been sidetracked. Most 
precarious of all is a situation—an actual case in one school—where 
the whole organization, with laws and ordinances penetratingly and 
carefully elaborated, has been baptized into the “City of Make 
Believe.” A greater psychological blunder one can hardly imagine. 
Uncompromisingly the duties assigned to the young within the school 
must be treated as actual, serious duties, and those who assume them 
must feel that actual good will result. Nothing can be just for fun, 
nothing can be “make believe.” Only so can the self-government 
idea become an active power for development of individuality. 

Meantime the strong emphasis on the demands of the community 
on the separate individual suggests a danger that the American school 
and the American culture would do well to consider. Youth trained 
too abruptly in thinking that the demands of the community are 
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the final aim toward which his whole development is to be directed, 
may easily lose the idea of relativity in each community ideal and 
forget the ends of personal development. He must be trained to 
stand so independent of even the best community that he can direct 
his criticism toward the weak points and do this without the risk 
of being considered a traitor by the average citizen. 'The power 
and the authority of the community may be so insistent that the 
individual, his sense of right and his convictions, are totally set 
aside. ‘The individual runs the risk of being put in the wrong, 
opposed to the community, just because the latter holds the power. 

There are terrifying examples of such suppression of individual 
judgment to community authority in present-day Europe, and similar 
examples from America are too numerous not to justify a warning in 
the interest of the American community itself. The influence for 
good or ill exerted by the schools in this regard is exceedingly great. 
If the schools can banish this effervescing chauvinism and arouse 
in the young citizens a sense of the sublimity of the individual as 
well as of the just demands of the community, then this citizenship 
training can be made a blessing. But only then. 

In this connection, however, I wish to point to one endeavor in 
the American schools tending to combat a too narrow com- 
munity ideal. It makes an effort to direct the eyes of the young 
beyond the confines of their own community and get a world point 
of view where judgment of social questions is concerned. An honest 
desire to give the young a truer idea of other countries, while simul- 
taneously the weaknesses in the American community are mercilessly 
revealed, characterizes this effort. With a practical slant, character- 
istically American, it is not a case merely of talking about under- 
standing and good will among nations. The children are given work 
to do that directly gives rise to feelings of understanding. The 
thousands of small parcels that the American children prepare and 
send to Japanese or Chinese children can be compared to small 
grains of sand that slowly will bridge the chasm which lack of under- 
standing and selfishness have created between nations. This inter- 
national training, if I may so call it, has its definite aim to bring 
young people in different countries in personal contact with one 
another. Exchange of ideas through letters is encouraged, and jour- 
neys to other countries are placed within the reach of students who 
reveal a special ability to grasp and assimilate international ideas. 
They are encouraged to continue this field of work in college or at 
the university. Further, attempts are made to send young men 
and women of this type abroad to study in universities and live 
and work among other people in order to understand their needs 
and ideals, their ways and customs. All friends of practical peace 
movements should hail this work with joy. For even if as yet no 
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splendid results have been obtained, this aim, with its certainty of 
faith, is none the less a guarantee of help in training men toward 
an enlightened knowledge and world-wide tolerance. 


One pedagogical principle, which in certain quarters in America 
is hailed with enthusiasm and in others meets with sharp opposition, 
is the suspension of all class-room instruction and the transfer to 
the individual of the responsibility to progress in his studies at a 
pace determined by his own special talent. This idea is by no means 
new in the realm of pedagogy. Even in the eighteenth century the 
method was tried at the so-called Francke institutions in Germany 
and in the beginning of the nineteenth century it was applied in one 
school in Stockholm. For different reasons it was given up in Ger- 
many as well as in Sweden. The idea was resurrected once more, 
this time in America, more specifically by Burk of California, a 
normal school director. He immediately won enthusiastic following 
in his own school. The best known of his pupils is Mr. Washburne, 
superintendent in Winnetka, who with skill and success carries out 
the Burk ideas within his own special field and has fought for a wider 
development through his lectures and courses in America as well as 
in Europe. Better known, especially in Europe, is another repre- 
sentative of the same movement, Miss Parkhurst, head of the Chil- 
dren’s University School in New York. In their schools both have 
introduced completely the individual work, beginning with the very 
youngest. Miss Parkhurst’s ideas have been tried in England for 
many years even in some of the larger schools. 


One educa- 
tional problem, 
which in certain 
quarters is con- 
sidered as the 
most _ difficult 
within the Amer- 
ican educational 
world, is that of 
religious instruc- 
tion. It is possi- 
ble that an out- 
sider never can 
see the whole 
question in its 
full scope, even 
if he fully under- 
stands the _ spe- 
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culties that here stand in the way of a satisfactory solution. For one 
can hardly consider as satisfactory a situation where the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American youth—estimated at about 70 per cent 
—go through school without any contact with religious facts, either 
religio-ethical or historical religious. It is possible that the sharp 
emphasis on social training as well as character training in the school 
program can be explained in the need for some compensation for 
religious education in the school. But that these can wholly take the 
place of the far deeper personal development involved in religious 
education is naturally impossible. I was greatly impressed by the 
fact that a large number of the American educators are seriously con- 
cerned about the lack of religious education, among them President 
Butler of Columbia University, who in his report for 1925 has this to 
say about the position of religion in the schools: 

“The notion that because men do not agree in matters of religion, 
therefore it must be taboo in education, is quite as grotesque as it 
would be to exclude poetry from the schools and colleges because a 
large majority of men read only prose or because critics fall into 
violently conflicting groups as to the importance and influence of 
individual poets or schools of poetry. 

“It so happens that of the elements or aspects of the spiritual 
environment of the youth of to-day, religion is by far the most impor- 
tant. Religion has inspired more literature, more painting, more 
sculpture, more architecture, more music and a larger part of man’s 
ethical and institutional life than has any other thing. To say now 
that it is not to be taught or referred to in teaching because the 
teacher himself prefers to have no religious belief or cannot agree 
with others as to what form of religious belief is the best justified, 
is certainly a preposterous proposal.” 

It would be wrong to assert that the American people are not 
religious. It is not indifference that has led to the elimination of 
religious instruction from the school programs; it is the difficulty 
of uniting the different interests of varied religious points of view. 
It is not easy to offer confessional instruction in a class where children 
of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews sit side by side. One can only 
lament the calamitous in the fact that the religious life is permitted 
to grow wild, so to speak, without the healthy and somewhat sober 
care and attention that school instruction would give it. The boundary 
between faith and superstition, between true mysticism and charla- 
tanism, is soon wiped out. Obscurantism, fear of free scientific 
Investigation in the religious field and persecution by those of a 
different faith are phenomena within the American cultural life that 
at the utmost can be attributed to the factor that the schools do 
not offer religious instruction. 

Finally I wish to dwell upon one side of the work of the American 
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schools, which invokes the admiration of the foreigner. I refer to 
instruction in the mother tongue. So far as textual study and 
reading go, the American schools have nothing new of importance 
to give to a Swede but they have so much the more in what they 
offer in the art of speaking. From the very earliest years systematic 
training is offered, beginning with thorough phonetic exercises. 
Great emphasis is laid on the retelling of historical tales, and very 
early the pupils aim to rephrase dramatically what has been read. 
For this no elaborate apparatus is required. A corner of the class 
room is used as the stage. The little tots are left to themselves, 
and with their imaginative powers, without assistance, they bring 
to life a situation from a legend or an historical tale. Anyone who 
has been at hand to witness how lively the inventive genius of the young 
can be, when, for example, it is a case of visualizing the landing 
of Columbus or a similar event in the history of America, will imme- 
diately grasp the value of these exercises. By and large, dramatic 
presentation plays a very great role within the American school, 
and there are very few schools that do not have their own theatrical 
stage. 

Another practical means of developing the young in the art of 
expressing their thoughts freely is argumentation. Practice even in 
this begins early. These exercises have a thorough foundation. The 
pupils are required to collect material through their own researches, 
to use reference books and newspapers, to accustom themselves to 
limit and define the subject and to debate it. In the higher classes 
this type of training is far developed. ‘The results are important, 
not the least so because the students themselves practically take com- 
plete charge of the discussion. The assurance in rebuttal, fearlessness 
in appearing in public, and the mass of information resulting from 
these exercises are striking. Nor are the young people afraid to 
tackle “burning questions.” The civilization of to-day—runs the 
argument—is characterized by innumerable problems. 'The genera- 
tion that now sits in the class room must to-morrow solve these 
problems regarding mankind’s weal or woe. A right understanding 
of what is happening will create both a desire and ability to attack the 
modern social duties and responsibilities. 'Therefore the young are 
faced with such problems as “Americanism and Expansion,” the 
right to strike, trusts and anti-trusts, the prohibition question, etc. 

The results of this instruction in the mother tongue, of which 
I have given only a hint, are apparent in many places of social 
life. Go into a church, for instance, and listen to a sermon. Imme- 
diately it becomes apparent that the preacher has a different and, 
in form, a far more thorough training than is the case with us. He 
never uses notes, he does not suffer from nervousness, his personality 
easily and unobstructedly shines through all he says, and immediately 
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he comes in contact with his audience. Anecdotes and personal expe- 
riences are used zealously to attract attention, and he carefully avoids 
soaring into abstractions. What has been said regarding religious 
eloquence can also be said about political. The agitator on the street 
corner, the leader in public meetings, the politician in the House of 
Representatives, all are a witness to the thoroughness with which 
training is given to the young in the art of public speaking. 

I personally think back over my visits in American schools with 
gratitude. Everywhere I encountered straightforward good will, 
magnificent. practical hospitality and unlimited desire to offer in- 
formation, advice in word and deed. And this fact is all the more 
worthy of comment when one realizes that the number of visitors 
in the larger schools is embarrassingly large. It goes without saying 
that there entered moments of well-warranted pride in being able 
to show the results of the pedagogical development that the Ameri- 
can school has passed and is passing through, as well as the technical 
facilities at its command. Now and then it was possible to discover 
that much of what was offered as especially new or typical for 
America was in essence something known and tried by us and by 
others. But the general trend of reasoning was: “We are willingly 
at your service in showing what we have to offer and if we demand 
anything in return it is your honest opinion about us and, above 
all, criticism.” A forward-looking spirit, fearlessness in the face of 
new projects, a spirit of research, characterize the leading person- 
alities of the American school. 

So far as the teaching corps at large is concerned, about eighty-five 
per cent, as is known, are women—it has not received the thorough 
education that the men and women in the Swedish school system 
enjoy. But I saw many evidences that it is dominated by a devout 
seriousness for the cause. 
And above all I recall 
so many lessons where 
the love of work set its 
unmistakable mark on 
the co-operation of 
teachers and pupils that 
I accept without ques- 
tion the truth in the 
words a mother once 
said to me, “The chil- 
dren are happy in our 
schools.” 
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Students Abroad 


Brief Notes by Fellows of the Foundation 


American Economists 
By Berri Onin 


Almost immediately after his year in America as a Fellow from Sweden, 1922- 
1923, Mr. Ohlin received the high honor of being called to Denmark to become 


Professor of Economics in the University of Copenhagen. 


His own university is 


Lund. Lately he has served in advisory capacity at economic conferences called 


by the League of Nations. 


Perhaps his rapid progress is in part to be attributed 


to the inspiration that must have come from being assistant to Professor Cassel. In 


America, Mr. Ohlin studied at Harvard 
which re is a difficult science, 


which requires varied aptitudes 
and interests from its students. 
Nobody will ever become a good econo- 
mist who has not a mathematical and 
logical mind and grasps firmly the body 
of central economic doctrines. Not less 


important is, however, ability to see that’ 


these abstract principles do not lead 
away from reality but are a means to a 
better understanding. The intimate re- 
lationship between economic theory and 
the practical problems of the business 
world must never be lost from sight. 
Therefore, it seems to me that students 
of economics should not confine them- 
selves to political economy proper but 
from the beginning should give a great 
deal of attention to business econom- 
ics and business organization. Many 
problems which fall principally within 
the domain of political economy cannot 
be adequately dealt with, if they are not 
studied also from the point of view of 
the individual enterprise. 

It is characteristic of the study of 
economics in the United States, that the 
unity of economic sciences has always 
been recognized. For several reasons 
there has been in some other countries, 
especially in Germany, a wholly artificial 
cleavage between political economy on 
the one side and business economics on 
the other. Students in the economic de- 
partments and the business schools in 


University. 


the big American universities, such as 
Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago about 
which I know a little more than about 
the rest, have an unequalled opportunity 
to become acquainted with all sides of 
economic science. 

The study of economic problems in 
the United States is at present much 
stimulated by the work done by various 
institutes of economic research, of which 
a large part are endowed by business 
men and work in collaboration with the 
business world. American business men 
earlier than their European colleagues 
have seen the importance of scientific 
studies of problems of the social and eco- 
nomic organization of society. They 
have also gone much further than busi- 
ness men in other countries in laying 
bare statistical material about their own 
enterprises and have thus furnished the 
economists with invaluable material. 
Thus has been created an atmosphere 
which favors a fruitful collaboration be- 
tween practical and theoretical econo- 
mists, which is still a very distant goal 
in countries where the representatives of 
economic theory and business have great 
difficulty in understanding each other. 

In view of all this it is not astonishing 
that American economists are at present 
contributing more to the advancement 
of economic science than 
from any other country. 


economists 
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In the Service of Health 


By Eyo.tr GuLBRaNsEN 


Dr. Eyolf Gulbransen of the State Dental Institute in Oslo was a Fellow of the 
Foundation last year. In crossing the continent to and from the University of 
California, where he spent the greater part of the year, he had opportunity to 
meet the chief American experts in his field of study, and many American insti- 


tutions. 


r \HE HIGH STANDARD of den- 
tistry today is due mainly to 
the pioneering work in this science 

performed by American colleges during 

the past decade. This progress, because 
of the many and friendly associations 
between American and Norwegian den- 
tists, has been of influence in Norway 
and of great benefit to the profession in 
our country. The younger men of the 
profession receive with enthusiasm any 
opportunity to travel to America, to visit 
the schools, and to form personal ac- 
quaintance with the men of science here. 

They find in the graduate courses ex- 
cellent opportunities for advanced study 
and a spirit of co-operation between pro- 
fessors and students to ‘stimulate such 
study. They discover that the technical 
part of dentistry is especially well pre- 
sented, with highly admirable exactness. 
It is of practical advantage that the 
schools of dentistry are so closely affili- 
ated with the great universities, for then 
the advanced student of dentistry may 
come in contact with scientists in many 
fields, in the medical, anthropological, 
and physical departments, and _ their 
theses drawn from experience in dental 
laboratories have the benefit of wide and 
general scientific judgment. 

But most marvelous of all seems the 
success of the American dentists in edu- 
cating the general public on the subject 
of prophylactic dentistry, establishing 
in the public consciousness the fact that 
health in general is fundamentally re- 
lated to healthful dental conditions. For 
the rising generation there have been 
erected modern, well-equipped clinics. 
To a man of my profession it brings new 
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inspiration to see such castles as the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary or the For- 
syth Dental Infirmary of Boston. Here 
the children of the poor may have the 
most expert and the most careful treat- 
ment; and in them the American dentist 
has his most worthy monument. 

When we invite American dentists to 
visit us in Norway, as we do most cor- 
dially, it is in the hope that they too may 
find something new and valuable. The 
new school of dentistry in Oslo with its 
excellent research laboratories, provides 
the scene for investigations under the 
guidance of professors many of whom 
are internationally known. With us the- 
oretical education has greater emphasis 
and, we think, to some advantage. 
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Student Life at Upsala 


By James Burton Nicuots 


James Burton Nichols, a Fellow of the Foundation for the study of chemistry 
in Sweden, 1925-1926, from the University of Wisconsin, had the good fortune to 
spend two years at the University of Upsala; the first as a Fellow of the Founda- 
tion, and the second on a stipend from the International Education Board of the 


Rockefeller Foundation. 


before him the privilege of a winter there. 


FELLOW should take over as lit- 
At luggage as possible for Swe- 

dish railways, as is true for most 
European railroads, allow only 65 
pounds of baggage checked free. Do 
not bring any articles simply because 
you think they will not be obtainable in 
Sweden. The Stockholm stores are 
extremely good. Stockholm fashions are 
perhaps a bit in advance of the Ameri- 
can! The average Upsala student dresses 
well. A tuxedo has only a limited use 
but a dress suit is a necessity. 

The cost of living is less in Upsala 
than in the average American town but 
Stockholm is not so cheap. Rooms, which 
are very scarce (it is almost impossible 
for a young couple to get a two room 
apartment and kitchen in Upsala), av- 
erage about the same as in America— 
$20-25 a month. One should live in the 
center of town in the spring so as to be 
close to the student life—serenades, cele- 
brations of the newly made students, and 
all the rest. Food is cheaper and very 
good in the restaurants and dining 
rooms, averaging $20-25 a month for 
three meals a day. One generally gains 
ten or fifteen pounds in the first two or 
three months of Swedish cooking. It is 
cheaper and more satisfactory for a cou- 
ple to have their meals out at one of the 
good dining rooms, than to attempt to 
locate a non-existent small apartment 
with kitchen and then try to buy gro- 
ceries and meats. In addition, they lose 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the great variety of distinctive 
Swedish dishes that appear on certain 
days and at certain times of the year. 


His impressions are of value to any American who has 


Swedish cookery is distinguished by the 
fact that it is always seasoned to your 
taste (unless your tastes are peculiar). 
Among the not unusual dishes served 
might be mentioned reindeer and elk 
steaks, dozens of different kinds of her- 
ring, many kinds of game birds, and 
blood pudding. 

Living conditions are in general not so 
far advanced in Upsala as in America. 
Stockholm is more nearly up-to-date. A 
sewage system is only now being installed 
in Upsala; all of the older houses are 
without baths and central heating. Each 
town has a public bath house but the 
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University gymnasium is cleaner and 
more satisfactory. The lower tempera- 
ture maintained in all the Swedish houses 
is at first rather uncomfortable in com- 
parison to our rather overheated rooms. 
However, after a few months a room 
temperature over 18 deg. C. (65 deg. F.) 
will seem needlessly high. The labora- 
tories are generally about 16 deg. C. 
Ever since my return to America I have 
been falling asleep in overheated labora- 
tory rooms. : 

Corresponding roughly to our frater- 
nities are the nation houses at Upsala. 
They are really clubhouses for both 
sexes and each district of Sweden is rep- 
resented by its own nation house. All 
of the students from a given district are 
automatically members of the nation 
house while they are at Upsala. These 
nations furnish a large portion of the 
social life of the University. They have 
Swedish, continental, and English news- 
papers and magazines, hold dances very 
frequently, have various athletic events 
among themselves such as tennis, soccer, 
and ski races, celebrate certain festival 
days, such as Lucia day or the festival 
to honor the return of light after the 
shortest day of the year, devote an eve- 
ning once or twice a month to some phase 
of life peculiar to their own district, as 
for example folk songs and dances, or 
lectures by some prominent member. 
Two very interesting nights are the ini- 
tiation of the new members into the na- 
tion in October and the ceremony con- 
nected with the putting on of the student 
caps again on the last of April after the 
winter is over. A foreign student should 
by all means don the Swedish student 
cap in order properly to understand its 
part in the traditions of Upsala. 

Another side of the student life one 
should not miss is the café life, espe- 
cially Saturday and Sunday evenings. 
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There one may hear the student songs 
sung in the proper spirit. An American 
should learn to find pleasure in sitting an 
evening over a cup of coffee with friends 
at a café, talking and listening to the 
music. The open air cafés of the spring 
and early autumn are an institution, too. 

Most of the educated people speak ex- 
cellent English so one can travel around 
easily with almost no knowledge of Swe- 
dish. One should start early to read the 
Swedish newspapers as a means of in- 
creasing one’s vocabulary. Then some 
of the fine Swedish classics should be 
attempted to gain some slight insight into 
the literary character of the country— 
Fréding’s poems, a bit of Strindberg, 
and perhaps Selma Lagerléf’s “Gésta 
Berlings Saga.” It repays one also to 
become familiar with some of the folk 
songs, the universal student song ‘“‘Gau- 
deamus,” “Der alten Burschenmeister,” 
the Swedish student song “Sjung om 
Studenterna,” and Wennerberg’s “Glun- 
tarne”—a series of tenor-bass duets deal- 
ing with Upsala life—undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable collections of 
student songs in the world. 

If, during the long, seemingly unend- 
ing winter days, one wonders how the 
Swedish people can cling so fondly to their 
dreary land, the mystic twilight nights 
of the late spring and early summer will 
reveal the answer to him. There is a 
scent of all manner of flowering trees in 
the air, and in the half ghostly light re- 
flected from the sun just below the 
northern horizon one senses the magic of 
the Sibelius and Grieg melodies, the 
weirdness of the northern myths and 
fairy tales, and the poetic inspiration 
evoking a Fréding and a Wennerberg. 
At last one grasps the true significance 
of the North and shares, in a measure, 
the undying affection of the people for 
their little country. 
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A Botanist in Greenland 
By Cart O. Ertanson 


The following account of Mr. Erlanson’s experiences as a Fellow of the Founda- 
tion and the botanist of the Hobbs Expedition to Greenland describe the first months 
of a year’s survey of arctic vegetation. The scientists of the University of Michigan, 
with whom our first Fellow to Greenland has been associated, sailed from Copen- 
hagen in June a year ago, and their adventures have been followed with much 


interest in the American press. 


REENLAND is a strictly closed 
(5 country run under government 

monopoly. There is no export 
or import except through the Greenland 
department of the Danish government. 
On the east coast Norway has fishing 
rights only. The cryolite mines at the 
southern tip of Greenland are licensed to 
a private company by the government. 
Tourists are not allowed, and scientists 
must receive permission from the direc- 
tor of Greenland to visit Greenland, and 
then it is granted only after a petition 
has been laid before him giving reasons 
for visit, length of stay and places to be 
visited. Also, within 24 hours of em- 
barking for Greenland one must undergo 
a medical examination. This last is 
quite important as the natives of Green- 
land have very little immunity against 
disease. Diseases which are with us very 
seldom dangerous, such as measles and 
whooping cough, are often fatal to 
Greenlanders. Because of these strict 
observations, Greenland is quite free of 
disease, influenza and tuberculosis ex- 
cepted. That tuberculosis should be a 
scourge is probably due to the very bad 
sanitary conditions of the lower class na- 
tive houses or hovels. 

After eleven days’ voyage we reached 
our first port of call on the west coast 
of Greenland, Godthaab, a settlement of 
about 450 natives. At Godthaab there is 
the Seminarium for Greenland preachers, 
a fox farm, and a small fish cannery. 

The settlement is situated on a penin- 
sula with a background of snow-covered 
sharply pointed peaks rising about 6,000 
feet in altitude. The snow had not yet 
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entirely melted in the lowlands, where 
it lay in large drifts surrounded by the 
bright green of the willow and _ birch. 
The few wooden buildings that the set- 
tlement possesses are painted gaudily in 
reds and yellows, as though to offset the 
somber background. Our party took ad- 
vantage of the three day stop at Godt- 
haab to hire a small schooner with which 
we made several trips in the nearby 
fjords. I collected what I could when 
we stopped, but it was still too early to 
find much in flower. On these trips we 
saw the Greenlander at his daily occu 
pation of hunting seal in his kayak and 
fishing. They are a happy lot. 

At Holstensborg we found _ the 
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schooner “Walrus,” a 22-ton boat with 
auxiliary power, waiting to take on our 
load of supplies and apparatus. The 
hold and deck were filled when every- 
thing had been transferred from the 
“Disko.” We sailed up the Amerdlok 
fjord where a hut with some provisions 
had been left from the summer of 1926. 
These supplies were loaded on with the 
rest, as this year we were going up a 
different fjord, the Séndre Strémfjord 
whose mouth lies between Sukkertoppen 
and Holstensborg. 

The first two days of July we passed 
through some of the most beautiful scen- 
ery I ever hope to see. The fjord is 
about three miles across with gneiss cliffs 
banking each side terminating in snow 
covered peaks. Between the peaks could 
be seen the tongues of small glaciers 
from which torrents of water made sil- 
ver streaks into the blue water of the 
fjord. Streaks of light-gray basalt criss- 
crossed through the gneiss in every direc- 
tion. The water contained numerous 
water-fowl and seal. After we had pro- 
gressed about sixty miles up the fjord 
the topography suddenly changed; in- 
stead of having the sharp and rugged 
snow-capped peaks there were low un- 
dulating hills with no snow on them. We 
had now reached a region where the ad- 
vancing and retreating inland ice had 
through centuries of time planed the 
rugged peaks down to rounded hills. 

At about 120 miles inland we could 
get no further in our schooner as the silt 
brought down from the inland-ice by the 
river had made the fjord shallow. Here 
we unloaded our supplies and apparatus 
at the mouth of a small stream and on 
July 3rd, our base camp was well under 
way. 

As in all arctic regions the mos- 
quitoes and black-flies were very numer- 
ous and forced us to wear netting and 
gloves, and with the temperature around 
80 and 90 deg. F., this was not pleasant. 

A hill, the highest in the vicinity (1200 


ft.), was picked for the site of the win- 
ter observation hut about three miles 
distant from the base camp. In this hut 
were to be placed the meteorological in- 
struments and the radio apparatus. It 
took all of the month of July to get this 
hut in working order, all of us working 
on the building and transportation of 
the material and apparatus. During this 
time I had only two days for studying 
the vegetation. This was rather unfor- 
tunate from the botanical point of view, 
since by the first of August many plants 
had already completed their life cycle 
and were ready for winter again. 

On the 6th of August four of the party 
started for the inland ice, and I accom- 
panied them as far as the edge of the 
ice. Our base camp was about thirty 
miles from the inland ice. The river, 
because of rapids, was not navigable by 
boat, so supplies and apparatus for the 
inland ice trip had to be relayed in to 
the ice, each man carrying about eighty 
pounds at atime. I was left to botanize 
and so avoided this arduous labor. It 
was not until the 16th of August that 
they started in on the ice. They expected 
to go about 100 miles in from the ice- 
edge, spend several days making meter- 
ological observations, and then return, 
leaving a cache at the ice-edge for Bang- 
sted and Church, who were to spend sev- 
eral months on the ice during the winter. 

During this time I wandered along 
the ice-edge and gradually worked back 
to the base camp with as much as I could 
carry in collections. From the base camp 
I now worked the nearby vicinity and 
made one trip across the fjord in a 
canoe and collected for three days. I 
did not attempt to go across the second 
time because on returning I was caught 
in the middle of the three-mile wide fjord 
by a heavy gale and blown so far down 
the fjord that it took me thirty hours 
to return. 


A canoe is not a very good 
craft for rough water. 
On August 23rd the schooner “Wal- 
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rus” came in with the manager of the 
Holstensborg region, Bistrup, and a Da- 
nish staff officer engaged in mapping the 
coast. They had come in to take me out 
in time to catch a boat north for Disko 
Island. If I had missed this boat I 
would have had to wait until winter and 
go north by dog-sled. 

We went to Jacobshavn, which is situ- 
ated on the mainland directly east of 
Disko Island, and at the foot of the Ja- 
cobshavn glacier, the greatest ice-berg 
factory in the world. We had passed 
many of its products since leaving Hol- 
stensborg. The settlements of the north 
are all smaller than the southern settle- 
ments which are much older. Also the 
natives more nearly approach the Esqui- 
maux physiognomy, since in the north 


there has been less opportunity for ad- 
mixture with other races. In the south 
there are few dogs as the topography is 
too rough for dog sleds in most places. 

Director Porsild welcomed me to the 
Danish Arctic Station and soon had me 
comfortably installed. The library and 
herbarium at the station are even better 
than I had hoped. I have hastily gone 
over my summer’s collections, and find 
that I have considerably increased the 
area of distribution of several species. A 
careful analysis of the species collected 
will be made during the winter. It is 
my intention to leave Greenland on the 
first boat for Copenhagen next year, 
which will probably be in May—and 
spend as much time as possible in the 
herbaria of Copenhagen and Stockholm. 


An Island Laboratory 


By Cuarves Currier Stockman II 


Mr. Stockman, whose biological, zoological, and biochemical researches had previ- 
ously taken him to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard University, 


and Cambridge University,was first appointed a Fellow of the Foundation forthe year 
1926-1927. He had set himself the task of investigating the influence of the various 
chemical and physical characteristics of sea-water on the respiration metabolism of 
marine organisms, and with the aid of Norwegian scientists he began his work at 
Bergen and continued it in a special laboratory on the island of Herdla which Nor- 
wegian hospitality had provided for him. He was reappointed a Fellow for the 


year 1927-1928. 


T SHOULD be observed, to begin 
I with, that the west coast of Norway 

with its fjords and polls offers within 
small compass probably the most varied 
hydrographical conditions that can be 
found in nature, and the opportunity of 
correlating my own work in the labora- 
tory, with these conditions naturally oc- 
curring, is one that I prize most highly. 
The laboratory is situated in a typical 
Norwegian west-coast environment with 
diverse hydrographical conditions, and 
is supplied through celluloid pipes with 
a pure sea-water from a depth of eighty 
feet. It is quiet and free from distrac- 
tion, with a resident scientific staff of 
one, and, what is of great help to me in 


carrying out long, controlled experi- 
ments, offers facilities for residence in 
the building. 

The laboratory on Herdla was found, 
on inspection, to have those attributes 
which first aroused my interest in the 
station, but it was more deficient in ordi- 
nary physical and chemical apparatus 
than I had hoped. This deficiency was 
due to the disintegration which the old 
laboratory in the Puddifjord had under- 
gone, by which other laboratories, quite 
unsuitably situated for my work, had ac- 
quired the larger share of the hydrograph- 
ical, chemical, and physical equipment. 
When the new laboratory was built the 
idea of co-operation was apparently still 
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entertained to some degree; for provi- 
sions, in name at least, were made for 
work other than zoological. I, however, 
who have at once the honor and the mis- 
fortune to be the first worker along other 
lines, found most of the ordinary chemi- 
cal and physiological equipment lacking. 

Such a state of affairs was easily rem- 
ediable with time and money, and though 
regrettable, gave me a rarely good op- 
portunity to equip the spacious room 
assigned me more to my own taste and 
convenience than would otherwise have 
been possible. Owing to these pioneer- 
ing activities, I am _ still, perhaps, a 
couple of months belated in actual ac- 
complishment (a handicap which is be- 
ing steadily reduced now by the superior 
facilities I enjoy) and owing to my ex- 
penditures for equipment other than that 
which I brought with me, my purse is 
certainly the lighter by nearly a thou- 
sand kroner—but I have the satisfaction 
of working under the best conditions I 
have yet had. 


Mr. StocKMAN IN THE LABORATORY 


Here, from this quiet island, I can sur- 
vey the whole of Norway. Here, I can 


read of transient things in the newspa- 
pers from Oslo and Bergen, and here I 
have all the most enduring literature 
Norway has produced at my disposal. 
I have few opportunities in laziness to 
use English, and practice my “Danish” 
with an Oslo pronunciation on people 
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who reply in a very indifferent and a- 
typical landsmaal, and realize that their 
language is more nearly the language of 
future generations than that I try to use. 

From the caretaker, who was born in 
Voss, I heard of the huldre and nisser 
of his boyhood fifty years ago, before I 
had learned to read of such in Asbjérn- 
sen and Moe’s Collected Tales, and 
learned of nevertak, skaper, kubbestoler, 
and élkjenger before I began to pore 
over Johan Meyer’s fascinating studies of 
old-time craftsmanship. 

To those who might wonder how the 
liberal aims of a Foundation devoted to 
the furtherance and understanding be- 
tween two different peoples, could possi- 
bly be furthered by pursuing specialized 
research in an isolated outpost, I, per- 
sonally, can reply that the cultural debt 
I owe Norway is immeasurably greater 
than the scientific if only because Nor- 
way is vastly richer in that domain. 

As it would be necessary to conduct 
experiments during the summer, I took 
a six weeks’ holiday in late spring (from 
the twentieth of May). In company with 
a Norwegian chemist interested in the 
scientific aspects of cod-liver oil, I went 
up Norway’s interesting coast to see the 
Finnmark fisheries (resembling closely 
the more famous Lofot fisheries earlier 
in the year). Together we visited sev- 
eral very desolate villages nestling at 
the foot of steep snow-clad slopes on the 
coast between the North Cape and 
Vardé, and I, later, drove with sleigh on 
the first of June to see the world’s most 
northern agricultural school (Tana) and 
up the river with sledge to Skipagurra 
and Polmak. On the trip south, I pene- 
trated the fjords and valleys south of 
Molde, paid a visit to the research ship, 
Armauer Hansen, of the Geofysik Insti- 
tut, which was engaged in current meas- 
urements in the Nordfjord, and returned 
to Bergen with an even deeper apprecia- 
tion of Norway and Norwegians than 
before. 
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The Folk High School 


By Lois Bieetow Bacon 


Miss Lois Bigelow Bacon, a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, is studyin 
the folk high schools of Denmark as a Fellow of the Foundation, 1927-1928. She 
has been associated with Berea College in Kentucky and the John C. Campbell Folk 


School of Brasstown, North Carolina. 


OVEMBER saw the beginning 
N of all the high schools. I went 
first to Ubberup, a small high 
school for women. For that reason I 
was able to live more fully the life of 
the pupils. It was there I had my first 
big tussle with Danish. Since Ubberup, 
I have been to Krabbesholm, Vestbirk, 
and Rédding schools. 
During January, two weeks of which 
I spent at Snoghéj—where I was a pupil 
at a folk dance and a gymnastic course 
—and the remainder at the Husmands- 
skole in Odense, I became more and more 
curious as to schools in other countries. 
So it was with great pleasure and antici- 
pation that in February I set off with 
Miss Helen Dingman to visit some of the 
schools in Scandinavia. We first went 
to Norway where we saw three schools, 
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Voss, Fana, and Torshus 
schools. 

We then crossed over into Finland. As 
the guests of the government and accord- 
ing to a plan arranged by a member of 
its staff, we visited six schools. The 
deepest impression received from that 
trip was the earnestness and seriousness 
of purpose of the people, all working 
and striving for a better and finer Fin- 
land. This spirit pervaded all the 
schools, coloring everything done there. 
The biggest point of difference between 
the Finnish and Danish schools is the 
amount of practical work in the former. 
The Finns find place for a good deal of 
vocational education as well as_handi- 
work. As in Norway and Sweden, there 
is co-education. On the whole the pupils 
are somewhat younger than in Denmark. 
But the deep basic spirit of “enlivening 
and enlightening” is there, pulsating 
strongly through all the schools. There 
is a splendid, free relationship between 
teacher and pupil. One can see that the 
living together means a great deal here. 
They are all working for a common cause. 
Each has his task and the pupils are 
quick to respond to theirs when they go 
out into the life of their community. 

In Sweden we visited five schools. The 
principles on which the Swedish folk 
school were founded were not so much 
Grundtvig’s, but the development of per- 
sonality and civic consciousness. Today 
one feels that difference in aim not only 
in the emphasis placed on learning and 
the acquiring of knowledge as such—not 
so strong now as formerly, I understand 
—hbut also in the various kinds of schools 
developed. 


folk high 
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Leonarp SEPPALA AND His Huskies 


On the Sports Page 


The Scandinavian in Athletics 


By Fuercuer Pratt 


HEN THE HISTORY of our 

times comes to be summed up, 

probably few things will be 
more impressive to the observer than the 
immense development of athletics in the 
present century. It is a world move- 
ment, like the rise of monasticism or de- 
mocracy in the past. Even the Encyc- 
lopedia Britannica, a conservative pub- 
lication which makes every effort to take 
the viewpoint of impartial history, finds 
it “perfectly amazing” and predicts that 
the nations may some day discover in the 
athletic field an outlet for that spirit of 
competition between nations which for- 


merly found expression only in war. 
In the early days of the athletic move- 
ment (which may be dated from the re- 
vival of the Olympic Games in 1896) 
America took the lead, but the Scandi- 
navian nations, smaller than their rivals 
then and now, were soon beside her. Their 
rise to world prominence in sport may be 
said to begin on September 9, 1905, the 
date when Oscar Battling Nelson, a 
shock-haired youth from Copenhagen, 
knocked out Jimmy Britt to win the 
lightweight boxing championship of the 
world. This event—a great one in pro- 
fessional sport—turned the attention of 
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athletic observers to the north. At the 
same time it was like the unlocking of a 
gate through which an irresistible flood 
of Scandinavian athletes poured over 
Europe and America. In the very next 
year Sweden shattered the unbroken 
chain of American Olympic victories, and 
ever since the northern athlete has 
gained ground. 

As a whole, however, they have not 
attracted the attention their success de- 
serves. A reason may be found in the 
tendency of the Scandinavian athlete to 
hide his light under a bushel—to keep 
his own personality in the background 
and work for the victory of his team or 
side. 

This observation is borne out by the 
records of Scandinavian athletes in 
America. In this country the athlete not 
only meets with the strongest and most 
varied competition, but he has the wid- 
est variety of sports before him. This, 
with the peculiarly close bonds which 
exist between Scandinavian and Ameri- 
can athletics, and the number of Scandi- 
navian athletes in America, makes the 
American records peculiarly valuable for 
comparisons, whether we are trying to 
find out what the northern athlete has 
done or what manner of man he may be. 


What do the records show, then? They 
show that the Scandinavian athlete in 
America chooses sports which are distin- 
guished by two features—their difficult 
character, and the fact that team-work, 
the co-operation of many minds and mus- 
cles to a single end, is the quality most 
in demand. 

In football, for instance, where team- 
work is perhaps more desirable than in 
any other sport, and where endurance 
is tested to the limit, the Scandinavian- 
American record is more brilliant than 
that of any national stock whatever. The 
percentage of Americans of Scandinavian 
descent in small—something like five or 
six per cent of our hundred and ten mil- 
lions. Yet this five or six per cent fur- 
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nishes nearly forty per cent of Ameri- 
ca’s best football players and prominent 
coaches like Dobie of Cornell, Spears of 
Minnesota, and Zuppke of Illinois, seek 
out and prefer the Scandinavian candi- 
date for the team. In baseball and 
hockey also, the Scandinavian performer 
is at the top, but in the easy, static 
games, like golf or roque, where the indi- 
vidual and not the team is glorified, it 
is difficult to find a single Scandinavian 
performer. 

Boxing is an exception to the rule that 
the northern athlete is at his best as a 
member of a team, for there have been 
many fine Scandinavian boxers from 
Battling Nelson down. But this is an 
exception by reason of another charac- 
teristic which perhaps more than all oth- 
ers sets off the Scandinavian athlete and 
explains his prominence in sport—his 
fighting spirit. 


If the game be a slow-moving one, the 
northerner is seldom at his best. But 
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let it be a close contest, let him face a 
formidable opponent, let him be rushed 
into the game in a last desperate effort 
to win, and the fierce combative fire of 
the Vikings carries him to the front. The 
sporting records are simply filled with 
instances of Scandinavian athletes who 
have turned defeat into victory in the 
ninth inning, the last round, the final 
hundred yards. 

But it is perhaps by a compilation of 
the records that these points can be most 
clearly brought out. In the following 
compilation of what Scandinavians have 
done in sport, it should be borne in mind 
that space does not admit of listing any 
others than champions, record-breakers, 
or performers of outstanding prominence. 

Alaska Dog Racing: Scandinavian 
prominence began in this sport in 1910 
when John Johnson won the All-Alaska 
dog derby, driving his team over the 412 
mile course in the record time of 74 hrs. 
14 m. 20 s. In 1913 the same driver 
won the Solomon dog derby in record 
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time, and in 1914 again won the All- 
Alaska derby in a blinding blizzard that 
forced most of the other competitors to 
quit the race. In 1925 came the great 
Nome epidemic when serum had to be 
carried 650 miles through snowstorm and 
night to save the city. Of the five driv- 
ers who carried the medicine at a speed 
which broke all records for dog-racing, 
three were Norsemen, Kalland, Seppalla 
and Kasson; a record that should rank 
high in the annals of sport, for it meant 
the saving of many lives. 

Baseball: Hemming, the famous 
pitcher of the world’s champion Balti- 
more Orioles of 1895 seems the first 
Scandinavian baseball player of whom 
there is any record. Then come Chick 
Stahl and Jake Stahl, also players of 
yesterday, and then Walter Johnson, the 
greatest pitcher who ever toed a rubber. 
Henricksen of the Boston Red Sox was 
famous for his deeds in the World’s Se- 
ries. Today there are more Scandi- 
navian ball-players of prominence than 
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ever. We count Lindstrom of the New 
York Giants; Orwoll and Walberg of the 
Philadelphia Athletics; Carlson of the 
Chicago Cubs; Holm of the St. Louis 
Cardinals; Levsen and Lind of Cleve- 
land; Bluegé of Washington; Pipgras of 
the New York Yankees; and Flagstead 
of the Boston Red Sox—all rated among 
the mainstays of their teams, as any 
reader of the sporting pages can tell. 
Hugh Bedient of Falconer, N. Y., an 
American Swede, holds a record made in 
1908, when he struck out 42 men in a 
23-inning game. 

Bicycling: Ellegaard, the Danish 
rider, holds an unequalled record in this 
sport. He won the world’s professional 
championship in 1901, 1902, 1903, fin- 
ished second in 1904 and 1905, then won 
again 1906, 1908, and 1911, finishing 
second in 1910 and 1913. Meanwhile, 
Joe Nelson, an American Dane, set ama- 
teur records at 11, 12, 13, 14 and 15 
miles in 1905, and in the same year turn- 
ing professional, proceeded to hang up 
professional records at 2, 3, 4, and 5 
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In the meanwhile Iver Lawson 
came into competition and set world’s 
records at the quarter mile and three 
mile distances in 1906, at the 214 mile, 
one-third mile and five mile in 1909, and 
won the world’s championship from El- 
legaard in 1905. In 19138 Edwin Jen- 
sen, a Norwegian American amateur, set 
a world’s record for a 20 mile road run, 
and followed this two years later with 
world’s records at 3, 5, 15, and 50 miles. 
All these records are still standing. In 
1920 in the world’s amateur champion- 
ships, Skold of Sweden was a victor, and 
in the next year Andersen of Denmark 
won the same event. Carl Stockholm of 
Chicago has three times been a winner 
in the six-day professional events. 
Boxing: Battling Nelson, one of the 
greatest of champions, has already been 
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mentioned. Today there are many Scan- 
dinavian boxers in the field, including 
Harry Persson, one of the few European 
boxers who was a success in America, 
Knute Hansen, Pete Sanstol, Big Boy 
Peterson and Fred Lindstrom. 

In the amateur ranks, Scandinavian 
boxers have done better than well in the 
Olympics. In 1920 (the first year box- 
ing was a part of the program) Peterson 
of Denmark took second among the ban- 
tamweights; Mosberg, an American 
Swede, won the lightweight champion- 
ship with Johansen of Denmark second; 
Sorsdal of Norway was second in the 
light-heavyweight class, and Peterson 
of Denmark second in the heavyweights. 
In 1924 Sanstol of Norway won the fly- 
weight championship; Millsen of Den- 
mark the lightweight championship; 
Sorsdal again took second among the 
light heavyweights, and Von Porat of 
Norway won the heavyweight champion- 
ship with Peterson of Denmark second. 

Fencing: In the 1924 Olympics the 
Danes swept the boards in the women’s 
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fencing championship, Mme. Osiier win- 
ning first place. 

Football: There seems no fairer way 
of determining prominence in football 
than by taking as a criterion the All- 
America teams selected by Walter Camp 
and since his death by Grantland Rice. 
The interesting fact here is the steady 
growth in the number of Scandinavian 
players. Two of them—Ingwersen of 
Illinois and Rockne of Notre Dame, have 
since attained fame as coaches. In the 
following compilation a Roman numeral 
I indicates the player was selected on 
the All-America first team of the ‘year 
indicated, II, the second, and III the 
third team, while O means he was named 
among the outstanding players. 

Ends: Rockne, Notre Dame (III, 
13); Quist, Minnesota (O, *15); Stav- 
rum, Wisconsin (O, ’15); Carlson, Pitts- 
burgh (III, *17); Muller, California 
(III, ’20; I, ’21); Bjorckman, Dart- 
mouth (I, ’24); Oosterbaan, Michigan 
(I, ’25, ’26, ’27); Hanson, Syracuse (O, 
’25; I, ’26). 

Tackles: Ingwersen, Illinois (II, ’19) ; 
Swanson, Nebraska (O, ’20; II, ’21); 
Olander, Illinois (O, ’20); Hanson, Cor- 
nell (O, ’22); Sonnenberg, Detroit (O, 
22); Sundstrom, Cornell (I, ’23); An- 
derson, Southern California (O, ’23); 
Nelson, Iowa (II, ’26; O, ’27); Weider- 
quist, W. & J. (O, ’22; II, ’28). 

Guards: Ostrum, Minnesota (O, ’12) ; 
Youngstrom, Dartmouth (I, 19); Apple- 
gram, Illinois (O, °19); Abrahamson, 
Minnesota (O, ’22, ’23; II, ’24); Ber- 
quist, Nebraska (O, ’22, ’23); Hanson, 
Minnesota (II, ’27). 

Centers: Bunge, Wisconsin (O, ’20); 
Larsen, Navy (O, ’20; II, ’21); Peter- 
son, Nebraska (III, ’22); Aas, Minne- 
sota (O, ’22). 

Backs: Norgren, Chicago (II, ’12); 
Steketee, Michigan (I, ’18); Eckberg, 
Minnesota (III, *18); Oss, Minnesota 
(II, 719); Erickson, W. & J. (O, ’19, 
20); Sundt, Wisconsin (O, °20, 21); 
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Walquist, Illinois (O, ’20); Asplundh, 
Swarthmore (O, ’21, ’22); Kipke, Michi- 
gan (O, ’21; I, ’22); Sundberg, Wash- 
ington (O, ’21); Eckberg, West Virginia 
(O, ’22); Zorn, Chicago (O, ’22); Gus- 
tafson, Pittsburgh (O, ’23, ’25; II, ’26); 
Lidberg, Minnesota (O, ’23); Anderson, 
Oregon (O, ’24); Schutte, Minnesota 
(O, ’24); Joesting, Minnesota (O, ’25; 
I, ’26, ’27); Gustafson, Northwestern 
(II, ’26); Almquist, Minnesota (III, 
’°27); Nork, Georgetown (O, ’27); Ny- 
dah], Minnesota (O, ’27); Hovde, Min- 
nesota (O, ’27). 

Gymnastics: The Swedish team sur- 
prised the world by carrying off first 
place in gymnastics at the 1912 Olym- 
piad, for the Germans were supposed to 


be unrivalled in this sport. In the same 


Olympic contest Norway took second 
place and Denmark third. 

In this country, Norwegians have com- 
piled a high record in gymnastic con- 
tests, beginning with 1915 when P. Hol 
won the national long horse and parallel 


bars championships. In the next year 
he took the same events together with 
the individual all-round championship, 
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while B. Jorgensen won the horizontal 
bar, and the Norwegian Turn Verein car- 
ried off the team championships; and in 
1917 the Norwegians took everything in 
sight, Jorgensen winning two firsts and 
a third, B. Winsjansen winning a first 
and Berg and Hansen each taking a sec- 
ond. In 1918 O. Poll and Jorgensen 
won firsts, and in 1919 P. Hol, return- 
ing to competition, took two firsts and two 
seconds and gained the all-round chan- 
pionship while O. Poll took a second. 
In 1920 Winsjansen won a first; in 1922 
Jorgensen won a first, and again the 
next year. In 1925 Fred Berg won the 
long horse event, and has kept on win- 
ning it ever since. 

Handball: In 1921 Dr. Carl Haedge 
of St. Paul won the national handball 
championship, and last winter George 
Nelson, a Baltimore Dane, won it. 

Hockey: Hockey is a comparatively 
new game in American sport, but it al- 
ready has three Scandinavian performers 
who are rated among the greatest—F red- 
erickson of Boston, “Ching” Johnson of 
the New York Rangers and Haldorson 
of Quebec. The first and third are Ice- 
landers. A mixup in dates pre- 
vented America from being 
represented at the 1928 Olym- 
pics by an_ all-Scandinavian 
hockey team—the famous six 
Nelson brothers, who have 
established themselves as the 
most powerful amateur hockey 
combination of the country. 

Motorcycling: C. Gustavson 
set three endurance and speed 
records in this sport in 1909 
that are still standing. He 
rode 333 miles, 1174 yards in 
seven hours; 388 miles, 1174 
yards in eight hours; and 441 
miles in nine hours. 

Riding: In 1902, C. M. An- 
derson of Minnesota set a 
record in horseback riding by 
covering 107114 miles in 72 
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hours of continuous riding—a gruelling 
test. In the 1924 Olympics the Danes 
and Swedes surprised the American 
broncho-busters by carrying off the 
prizes, Sweden winning the team event. 
In 1926, an endurance event was held 
by the U. S. Army over a 300 mile course, 
and Sergeant Matheson was the winner. 

Roller Skating: C. Carlson and C. 
Keppler of Chicago still hold the amateur 
team race record they made in this sport 
in 1908. 

Rowing: It is difficult to point out out- 
standing performers in this sport, and 
we have no All-America teams to guide 
us. The record established by the Wash- 
ington team, captained by Ulbrickson 
(who now coaches there) may be men- 
tioned; and also the remarkable record 
of the Duluth Boat Club teams which 
for many years won most of the Ameri- 


can championships with teams composed 
largely of Scandinavians. 

Skating: The story of skating is al- 
most entirely one of Scandinavian tri- 
umphs. Many of the records are held 
by O. Mathieson of Norway, probably 
the greatest skater of all time, and the 
Norwegians have won the European and 
world’s championships with monotonous 
egularity every year. 

Olaf Rudd set the earliest Scandi- 
navian world’s record known in this 
sport when he skated two miles in 
5:42 3/5 in 1894. J. Nilssen set the 
4-mile record in the same year, one-mile 
and 3-mile records in 1895 and the half- 
mile in 1906. In 1908, M. Oeholm of 
Sweden set a 500-meter record, and A. 
Anderson of Sweden set a 5-mile mark. 
Mathieson set the first of his records also 
in 1908—the 1500-meter. Since then he 
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has continued to break records as fol- 
lows: in 1912 the 500-meter, 1500-meter 
and 10,000-meter marks went down, in 
1914 the 500-meter, 1500-meter and 
5000-meter; in 1918 the half-mile, 1- 
mile and 3-mile, and in 1920 the 500- 
meter. Meanwhile, P. Oestlund, also of 
Norway, had broken the 1000-meter and 
1500-meter marks in 1910, and John 
Karlsen, an American Norwegian, had 
set world’s records at every distance 
from 11 miles to 25 miles in 1916. V. 
Bergstrom of Sweden made a new 10- 
mile mark in 1919, and Harold Strem, 
Norway’s newest star, a 5000-meter rec- 
ord in 1921. 

Ulrich Salchow of Sweden has won 
every European and world’s champion- 
ship figure skating event he has entered; 
in the 1920 Olympics Miss Tulin of 
Sweden won the women’s and Grafstrom 
of the same country the men’s figure skat- 
ing contests; in the 1924 Olympics Graf- 
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strom won again. 

Ski jumping: Norwegians hold every 
record without exception in this event, 
and in America, where they come in com- 
petition with ski runners and jumpers of 
all nationalities they continue to take 
first place in all the meets. In the 1924 
Olympics, when ski became a part of the 
program, Haug of Norway won three 
firsts and a third; Stromstad of Norway 
two seconds; Gréttumsbraaten of Nor- 
way a second and two thirds and Bonna 
of Norway a second for a clean sweep of 
every event on the program. The lead- 
ing American skiers are Anders Haugen, 
Ragnar Omtvedt, Olaf Satre, Nils Hau- 
gen and Nels Nelson. 

Soccer Football: In this, the more uni- 
versal and international form of football, 
we are confronted with some difficulty in 
singling out outstanding performers. 
Sweden has done especially well with it, 
and the American championship teams 












visiting that country (the Ben 
Millers made the trip in 1920 
and the Bethlehems in 1919 
and 1921) have found the 
Swedes more than a handful. 
The Vikings, a team made up 
of Swedes, Norwegians and 
Danes in America, has three 
times won the New York 
State championship. 

Swimming: The Scandina- 
vian record in this sport be- 
gins in 1908 with Johansson 
of Sweden winning the high 
dive in the Olympics; in the 
1912 Olympics W. Adlerz of 
Sweden won the men’s high 
dive and Mlle. Greta Johans- 
son of Sweden the women’s; in the 1920 
Olympics, Malmroth of Sweden won the 
400-meter breaststroke and the 200- 
meter breaststroke; Wallman of Sweden 
the high dive and Mlle. Fryland 
of Denmark the women’s high dive; in 
the 1924 Olympics Arne Borg of Sweden 
took two seconds and Martha Norelius 
(U. S.) a first. 

Ludy Langer, an American Scandi- 
navian, was the first to set world’s rec- 
ords; he began by breaking the half and 
quarter mile marks in 1914; in 1915 he 
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set a 500-yard mark, broke the half mile 
again and the mile; in the next year the 
1000-yard and in 1917 the quarter-mile. 
Arne Borg, the great Swedish swimmer, 
holds almost as many records as Mathie- 
son in skating. In 1923 he broke five 
world’s records—for the 500-meter, 
1000-meter, 1500-meter, half-mile and 
1000 yards; in the following year he 
again broke the 500-meter and half- 
mile marks and added the 400-meter; in 
1925 the 1000-yard went down again, so 
did the half-mile, quarter-mile, 500 
yards; in 1926 he set the half-mile mark 
down another notch and also broke the 
mile record. Martha Norelius, the Swe- 
dish-American girl, who with Lisa Lind- 
strom and Eleanor Holm (both Scandi- 
navian-Americans) swept the American 
championship events for women in 1926 
and 1927, also holds four world’s records 
—for 200 meters, 220 yards, 440 yards 
and 500 yards. 

Mention should also be made of the 
performances of Mrs. Clemington Cor- 
son (Mille Gade), the Danish girl, who 
swam the English channel and accom- 
plished the Albany-New York and round- 
Manhattan swims in record time. Wil- 
liam Erikson established an endurance 
record in the Toronto swim in 1927 and 
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he remained in ice-cold water 
hours. 

Tennis: Readers may recall the com- 
ment in the American press just preced- 
ing the Davis Cup matches of 1927 when 
it was by no means certain that the pow- 
erful French tennis team would succeed 
in getting past the Danes to the challenge 
round. The French won; but the battle 
put up by Ulrich and Peterson is signifi- 
cant of the rise of tennis in northern 
Europe. In 1922 Denmark first entered 
this international competition and by 
1927 we find the Danes bowling over 
Holland, England, India and Czecho- 
slovakia, the last three being among the 
strongest teams in international tennis. 

Sweden, with Malmstrém, Muller and 
Garrell, has also come along rapidly in 
the last two years. 

Of course tennis at once calls to mind 
the great Norwegian performer, Mrs. 
Molla Bjurstedt Mallory, the conqueror 
of Lenglen. She made her first appear- 
ance in the Olympics of 1912 as a pig- 
tailed little girl and kept on steadily till 
she won the American championship in 
1916. Since then she has held the Amer- 
ican championship in 1917, 1918, 1920, 
1921, 1922 and 1926; the women’s dou- 
bles (with Eleanora Sears) in 1916 and 
1917; the mixed doubles (with Lindley 
Murray), in 1916 (with L. C. Wright), 
in 1917 (with W. T. Tilden), in 1921, 
1922 and 1923. 

Track and Field: Track and field ath- 
letics deserve a separate article, espe- 
cially in view of the number of American 
performers of Scandinavian birth who 
have become eminent. But confining our- 
selves to world’s records and Olympic 
winners we have the following: 

(1) Wortp’s Recorp: L. Helling, an 
American Swede, set a mark for the 
broad jump with weights in 1904 at 12 
ft. 914 in. In 1908, Lemming (Sweden) 
made a record in the javelin throw. Tel 
Berna (Nor.-U. S.) three times broke 
the two-mile run record; his final mark 
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being 9:17 4/5, in 1912; Lindbloom of 
Sweden made 48 ft. 514 in. in the hop, 
step and jump in 1912; and Ahlgren of 
Sweden did the 20 kilometers in 
1:0757 2/5 in 1913. T. Bildt (Sweden) 
made a record in the 5000 meter walk 
in 1911, and G. Rasmussen of Denmark 
broke it as well as the records for the 
3000 meter, 10,000 meter, 15,000 meter 
and one hour walks, all in 1918. Spurred 
on by Rasmussen’s walking records, N. 
Peterson took two more—for 20,000 me- 
ters and the 25,000 meter. Meanwhile in 
running events, A. Bolin of Sweden had 
set a new record in the 1000 meter, and 
J. Zander of the same country in the 
1500 meter, 2000 meter and 3000 meter 
runs, all of which have since fallen to 
Wide or Nurmi. A new mark was made 
by the I. K. Gota team in the 1000 meter 
relay in 1919—16:40 1/5, and Y. Hack- 
ner of Sweden set a mark in the javelin 
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throw for both hands of 114.2 meters in 
1917. Lindstrom of Sweden made a 
javelin record of 218 ft. 6.83 inches in 
1924, and Charles Hoff of Norway four 
times broke the record for the pole vault, 
but his highest mark has since fallen. 
Sven Lundgren and Edvin Wide, the 
great Swedish runners of today, have 
been breaking records so fast that no 
one knows just where they stand, but 
according to the official figures, Lund- 
gren’s 1:0514 for the 500 meter and 
2:2514 for the 1000 meter have not 
been surpassed, nor has Wide’s 5:26 for 
the 2000 meter. 

(2) Orympic Games. In 1906 (the 
first year when other than Americans 
won anything but the marathon) Mellan- 
der of Sweden won the pentathlon and 
Lemming of Sweden the javelin throw. 
In 1908, Lemming won the javelin throw 
in both the free and close styles with 
Halse of Norway second in one and third 
in the other. Svanberg of Sweden got 
a third in the 5-mile run and Larsen of 
Norway a third in the hop, step, and 
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jump. In 1912, Sweden won the meet, 
thereby upsetting another chain of 
American victories, with the eternal 
Lemming winning the javelin again, 
Lindbloom of Sweden winning the hop, 
step, jump, Weislander of Sweden the 
decathlon, the Swedish teams the tug-of- 
war and bicycle team race, while Bie of 
Norway won the pentathlon. There were 
many Scandinavians in second and third 
places, and the winner of the broad jump 
was an American Scandinavian, Gutter- 
son. In 1920, only three Scandinavians 
took first place, but they won so many 
seconds and thirds that the three Scan- 
dinavian nations placed third, fourth and 
fifth in the Olympic scores. Peterson of 
Sweden in the broad jump, Lovland of 
Norway in the decathlon, and Dryssen 
of Sweden in the modern pentathlon were 
the winners. The case was similar in 
1924, when only one Scandinavian won 
a first place—Lindeman of Sweden in 
the modern pentathlon. In this year 
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Norway won the winter sports champion- 
ship and the moving target shoot; Swe- 
den was second in swimming and wres- 
tling, and Denmark third in boxing. 

Women’s Track and Field: These 
events have only recently been added to 
athletic programs, but already four 
Scandinavian American girls have set 
world’s records—Selma Peterson in the 
100 yard hurdles, Edith Clarken in the 
440 yard and Elizabeth Nelson in the 
200 yard runs, and M. Nyquist in the 
discus throw. 

Wrestling: Back in the golden days 
of professional wrestling there were a 
number of fine Scandinavian wrestlers. 
But the professional game has suffered 
from a series of scandals and “fixed” 
matches, and as a result the Scandinavian 
athletes, whose honesty in sport is pro- 
verbial, have avoided it. Among the 
older generation of professionals may be 
mentioned Charles Olsen (who threw the 
great Turk, Yussuf Mahmout), Hjal- 
mar Lundin, Jess Westergaard, John 
Lemm, Jess Peterson and Andy Ander- 
son. 

In the amateur ranks there have been 
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so many Scandinavian champions that 
one despairs of naming them all. The 
heavyweight championship (U. S.) has 
been five times held by Scandinavians 
(J. Gunderson mostly) ; the light-heavy- 
weight twice; the middleweight twice; 
the welterweight eight times; the light- 
weight twice; the featherweight three 
times ; and the flyweight four times (each 
time by Carl Benson of New York), 
Westergren and Johnson of Sweden and 
Kolkonen of Denmark won Olympic 
championships in Greco-Roman wres- 
tling in 1920, and Westergren and Malm- 
berg of Sweden in 1924. 

Miscellaneous: An odd endurance and 
speed test was performed by a Chicago 
Dane named Christian Christensen in 
1917, when he walked, ran, swam, rowed 
a boat, and rode a bicycle a mile each for 
a combined time of 54:25. 

In conclusion it is interesting to ob- 
serve that in the winter sports the Nor- 
wegians are supreme; in the track and 
field events the Swedes; while the Danish 
athletes do well in such sports as tennis, 
bicycle riding, and boxing. 
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Kolaryd Farm 


By Astriv Eurencron Kinpe 


Translated from the Danish by Lipa Sison1 Hanson 
(Continued from the August Number) 


“Murderer!” I cried, seizing the 
man’s throat from behind with both 
hands. 

But just then I felt as if I myself 
were gripped by the throat—as if I were 
flung far out into space with a sickening 
throw. I cried out and lost conscious- 
ness. 

When I opened my eyes again I was 
lying outside the forest near the 
charcoal-kiln, with my head against a 
stub. My head ached, my knees trem- 
bled when I arose— 

I tumbled back through the forest 
with my hands pressed against my 
head. I did not look for the paths, 
but instinctively found the right ones. 
At sunrise I reached the red ferry-house 
near the river. 

About an hour later I stood in the 
house of the bailiff, who lived a kilome- 
ter from the inn. He and a young assist- 
ant from his office followed me without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

Also this time I found the way with- 
out any trouble or hesitation, without 
considering for one minute what path to 
choose. I walked with the assurance of 
a somnambulist. 

Yet we never reached the farm. 

The old wooden building with its 
mossy front—the conical knoll on which 
it stood—the half circle of mountain 
ashes, full of berries—all had disap- 
peared from the earth. 

Hour after hour we went around; we 
parted and went in different directions 
—all in vain. We passed a reddish 
farm farther away, a stately two-storied 
building; but the one for which we were 
looking had vanished. 

Several times I had seen the bailiff 


exchange glances with his young clerk; 
now he suddenly stopped. 

“It is no use to seek any longer,’ he 
said. “Excuse me for saying so, Sir— 
but I think you must have been dream- 
ing. Besides, I never heard the name 
Bengt Brolander mentioned up here.” 

I lost my temper, which is a rare oc- 
currence with me. 

“But the messenger who came to me 
last night? The people of the inn saw 
him, too. He was the same man whom 
I saw murder his master at dawn—” 

The bailiff shrugged his shoulders. 
“You have unconsciously given the man 
in your imagination or dream the fea- 
tures of the living messenger. That is 
not uncommon. You have gone to no 
farm whatever during the night, Sir. 
Wait and see if I am not right.” 

When I had returned to the inn I 
lay down on my bed in the hope of 
dozing, in spite of the worry and trou- 
ble of my mind. Later I intended to 
go down to the minister, a rather young 
man with whom I had talked a few times 
and who possibly, through his church 
records, could give me some clue con- 
cerning the mysterious man in the 
woods. 

But I had hardly lain down when 
there was a knock at the door. When 
I opened, the pretty little girl was again 
standing outside, curtsying in her blue 
dress as the evening before. 

“There is a man who wants to speak 
to you, uncle,’ she said. “He is out 
in the yard.” 

I went out, but stopped on the top 
step and gripped the frame of the door. 

There stood the cariole with the heavy 
horse, and beside it was the hired man— 
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the man with the hard and motionless 
face of a murderer. 

“Well, you needn’t come now, Sir,” he 
said quietly and gravely, “for Master 
died last night. Mistress sent me over, 
so that you would not set out for 
nothing.” 

I stood silent and stared at him. All 
that I felt impelled to do in this moment 
—to fall upon him, accuse him of his 
crime, drag him before the bailiff—all 
resulted in nothing but a speechless and 
terrified stare. 

Just then the landlady came out. 
“Well—did Torsten Larsson finally 
die?” she asked. “Did all the children 
manage to get home?” 

“Yes,” said the man, nodding, “they 
were there, all of them.” 


I went to the minister. His house 


stood close to the church, a few minutes’ 
walk from the inn. 

He received me kindly and listened 
to my tale with youthful and eager in- 


terest. Then he went over to his book- 
shelves and took out the church records. 

We found my man after a search of 
many hours. Bengt Brolander. Died 
on Kolaryd farm, Svartbacka parish, in 
1789. Death caused by the burning of 
the farm. Fire probably caused by his 
shooting pigeons on the roof, as he was 
wont to do. His body had been brought 
out in a charred condition; that of his 
hired man, the only servant on the place, 
had not been found. “This took place 
in harvest time, on the third day of Sep- 
tember, in the year of our Lord 1789.” 

Today was the fourth— 

We sat talking for a long while, the 
minister and I. At last he made me 
promise to do as he did: put the matter 
out of my mind, without trying to in- 
vestigate things which are, and appar- 
ently are meant to remain, enigmas for 
us on this earth. 
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But I did not keep my promise. The 
very same afternoon I went to Kristine- 
hamm, inquired for Spelmansgatan, and 
found the courthouse with its overgrown 
garden. 

I went to the third birch to the left 
of the gate leading to the creek. And 
here I was confronted with a new mys- 
tery. 

Somebody had been digging quite re- 
cently. The black soil was heaped up 
to all sides of a hole, several yards 
deep— 


I did not remain more than a few 
days in Svartbacka. The place no 
longer seemed friendly or solitary. 
Everywhere in the woods or near the 
river it was to me as if I were fol- 
lowed by stealthy steps which stopped 
whenever I did. And I never went to 
sleep without waiting for a knock at 
my door. 

But nobody knocked any more. Had 
he at last obtained peace, the murderer 
from Kolaryd farm, after having made 
me a witness of his crime? After hav- 
ing made it known to the minister and 
me that his old master had not been 
burned with the farm through any care- 
lessness, but that he, the servant, had 
set fire to the place so as to obliterate 
the traces of his crime, and had then 
fled? 

But then, what about the garden of 
the courthouse and the fresh digging in 
the soil? Was it a coincidence that 
somebody had been digging there of 
late? 

I do not know, and I have long ago 
ceased brooding over this. 

Life is short, we say. But he who 
broods over it lives it twice. So let us 
not try to solve its mysteries, but con- 
tent ourselves with the understanding 
which is granted us. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


US :A: 

{ While the presidential 

campaign is keeping the 

managers of the two par- 
ties busy with preliminaries and the 
devising of plans that may serve best 
their respective interests, President Coo- 
lidge is maintaining his usual equanimity 
in his western retreat and doing nothing 
in particular to advance the cause 
of Mr. Hoover, although it is a known 
fact that the Republican party’s choice 
was also the choice of the President 
himself. {The President, however, va- 
ried his restful program enough to be 
present at the unveiling of a monument 
in honor of Col. William Colvill, at 
Cannon Falls, Minn., where he deliv- 
ered an address that should mean much 
to the continued good relations of the 


north and south. “The day of sectional- 
ism is past,’ declared the President. 


“We are a united nation.” Dispassion- 
ately and with typical incisiveness he 
dealt with the great issues that brought 
about the civil war and the gradual re- 
establishment of peace. {The visit of 
Herbert Hoover to the Coolidge camp 
gave the political speculators something 
to think about, but on the whole it added 
nothing of importance to what had 
already been known about the under- 
standing that prevailed between the two 
as regards the policies of the present 
administration and that of its possible 
successor. {| Because of the close rela- 
tions existing between the United States 
and Mexico, since the recent clearing up 
of standing issues, the assassination of 
President-elect Obregon for a moment 
proved almost as much of a disturbing 
element in Washington as in Mexico 
City. However, all indications now 
point to a continuation of the Calles 
policies, and a firm hold of the Mexican 


government on political affairs in the 
neighboring republic. {| A further bond 
of sympathy between the two countries 
was created by the death of Captain 
Emilio Carranza, the crack Mexican 
aviator, who, after his successful trip 
to the United States, was wrecked with 
his machine in New Jersey. {| With the 
presidential campaign in full swing the 
prospective cost of the struggle for both 
major parties is estimated as around 
$10,000,000. The one consolation for the 
general public will be that, whatever the 
expenditures, they will be given full 
publicity. As the prohibition issue will 
enter into the campaign, the respective 
organizations for or against prohibition 
will draw heavily on funds with which 
to carry on during the next few weeks. 
{| Chile and Peru agreed, at the invita- 
tion of Secretary Kellogg, to re-establish 
diplomatic relations, thus healing a 
breach that has existed since 1911 and 
affording a basis for hope that eventu- 
ally the forty-five-year-old controversy 
between the two countries over the 
status of the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica will be solved. {A further step 
ahead in international relations was 
made when Secretary Kellogg announced 
that a new tariff treaty had been signed 
between this country and China, giving 
the Nationalist government complete 
autonomy in setting duties upon foreign 
commerce. 


7DENMARK 


{ No feature of the Rebild 
festivities appealed more to 
the many visiting Danish- 
Americans than the address of King 
Christian as he bid welcome to the more 
than 40,000 persons who had come to 
the famous park in Jutland for the 
annual Fourth of July celebration. Fol- 
lowing Dr. Max Henius, who, as the 
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originator of the Rebild event, has been 
zealous in his efforts to make each 
annual affair superior to its predecessor, 
the Danish monarch, speaking not only 
to the assemblage but to the thousands 
who were listening in on the radio, 
expressed the pleasure that the Queen 
and himself found in the affection those 
living abroad showed for the mother 
country. ‘Fhe speech of the American 
Consul General, Marion Letcher, was 
also received with acclaim by the audi- 
ence. {In spite of the many obstacles 
that have been encountered by the popu- 
lation in South Jutland since its reunion 
with the mother country, it appears that 
the farming interests are making steady 
progress and are approaching the stand- 
ard set by Denmark itself in the way 
of agriculture. According to the Danish 
statistical department, the number of 
pigs has increased 187 per cent, and not 
only have the milch cows increased 27 
per cent, but the yield per animal nearly 
doubled. {| Preparations are already un- 
der way in Copenhagen for the conven- 
tion next year of the International 
Aeronautical Federation, held in Brus- 
sels this year, under the presidency of 
the Belgian Crown Prince. The Danish 
delegates were shown many attentions 
as evidence of the progress made by 
Denmark in the domain of aviation. 
{The Scandinavian representatives to 
the League of Nations, meeting in 
Geneva in September, will be the respec- 
tive ministers of foreign affairs, as fol- 
lows: Denmark, M. Moltesen; Sweden, 
M. Loefgren; Norway, M. Mowinckel; 
Finland, M. Procope. Besides these 
heads of the various delegations, each 
country will send a full staff to take 
care of the many important matters ex- 
pected to come before the League. 
{| Extensive plans are under way at 
Esbjerg for the transportation of fish 
on a large scale to Hamburg, and the 
only question is now whether the big 


automobiles that are to be provided will 
not be too heavy for the roads and 
bridges over which they are to pass, 
Investigations are now being made with 
the view of facilitating a transportation 
enterprise that will mean much to the 
progress of Esbjerg as a fish center 
for German exports. {An _ interested 
American visitor to Denmark was 
Director Arthur C. Parker, head of the 
Municipal Museum of Archeology in 
Rochester, N. Y., who arrived for the 
purpose of studying Danish antiquities 
and other matters bearing on the early 
history of Denmark. 


SWEDEN 


{| Very naturally the expe- 

ditions which were organ- 

ized in Sweden to bring 
aid to the Nobile expedition, during the 
spring and early summer, and the work 
they succeeded in accomplishing, have 
claimed the attention of the whole na- 
tion to an extreme degree. Captain 
Lundborg’s heroic flights have been fol- 
lowed with the greatest interest, and 
there has been universal sorrow at the 
tragic fate of that brave young scientist, 
Finn Malmgren. A public collection has 
been started for the erection of a monu- 
ment to him and also for the establish- 
ment of an educational foundation to 
bear his name. {A demand that the 
promoters and leaders of the expedition 
should be subjected to a_ thorough- 
going investigation is likewise receiving 
the support of unanimous public opinion. 
{ Stockholm University, founded a half 
century ago, and gradually enlarged 
until it now includes a full juridical, 
and natural science, and philosophy fac- 
ulties, but, aside from these, only a few 
professors, is about to acquire six new 
professors in humanistic studies, so that 
the philosophic-humanistic department 
will also have a complete faculty. {| The 
scope of the great exhibition, which is 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


to take place in Stockholm during the 
summer of 1930, has now been deter- 
mined. It will be devoted chiefly to 
modern decorative arts and home handi- 
crafts, and their influence on house 
building and home furnishings, in their 
widest interpretation, are to be shown. 
The exhibition is to be located on both 
shores of Djurgardsbrunnsviken, just 
below Skansen. Dr. Gregor Paulsson has 
been chosen as director-in-chief. He 
was in charge of the exhibition of 
Swedish contemporary decorative arts, 
shown in America in 1927. The architect 
is E. Asplund, the creator of the much 
debated Stockholm city library. {1 In the 
early summer, two old residents of Stock- 
holm, who had long been men of mark 
in their separate provinces, passed on. 
The actor, Nils Personne, seventy-eight 
years old, a master as interpreter of 
classical comedy réles, particularly from 
Moliére; a renowned research worker in 
the history of the theater, and at one 
time director of the Royal Theater in 
Stockholm. He bequeathed his estate, 
which included a notable library on the 
history of the theater, to various art 
enterprises. The other was the seventy- 
five-year-old merchant, Herman Lamm, 
long a leading figure in Stockholm’s civic 
affairs, a “minister of finance” as town 
councillor, and also a member of the 
Riksdag. One of his children is pro- 
fessor of history of literature at Stock- 
holm’s Hégskola, another is the consul 
general of Sweden in New York City. 


NORWAY 


{| The session of the Stort- 
ing which came to an 
end on June 23rd was the 
shortest since 1891. Having opened in 
a very dramatic way by the formation 
of the short-lived labor government, 
the session proceeded calmly, and the 
Mowinckel administration maintained 
itself in power throughout, although 
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commanding only about a fifth of the 
members of the Storting. { Dr. Frede 
Castberg has been appointed professor 
of Constitutional Law at the University 
of Oslo. He is a son of the well-known 
politician, Johan Castberg, and was born 
in 1893. Dr. Castberg has been for 
several years the adviser of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in matters of inter- 
national law, and has been attached to 
the Norwegian delegation at Geneva as 
legal expert. {The Nobel Institute at 
Oslo has decided to extend its activity 
by the appointment of lecturers in po- 
litical economy, international law, modern 
history, and other subjects. The first 
lecturers appointed are Dr. Arnold 
Restad, the former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Dr. Wilhelm Keilhau. They 
will take up their work as lecturers in 
September. The Nobel Institute will in 
this way become the first school of politics 
in Scandinavia. {The Fourth of July was 
celebrated as usual by a reception at the 
American Legation at Oslo. During the 
reception Mr. Magnus Andersen, former 
Director of the Navigation Department, 
unveiled a bust of Mr. Laurits Swenson, 
the popular American Minister. The 
bust is the work of the Norwegian 
sculptor, Sebjérn Buttedahl, and has 
been presented to the American Legation 
by Norwegian and American friends of 
Mr. Swenson. 


{| Forty-four portions of 
“The memorial gift of Norwegian Ameri- 
cans to Norway 1914” were awarded on 
Independence Day to a total amount of 


15,775 kroner. The University of Oslo 
and Nordmandsforbundet (The League 
of Norsemen) received 1000 kroner for 
the purpose of studying Norwegian dia- 
lects in the United States. (At the Dele- 
gate Assembly of the League of Nations 
in September Norway will be repre- 
sented by the following: Premier J. L. 
Mowinckel, Fridtjof Nansen, J. C. Ham- 
bro, Dr. Chr. Lange, P. L. Kolstad and 
Mrs. Ingeborg Aas. 
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and welcomed by Joseph V. McKee, the 
Acting Mayor. The group later scat- 
tered to various sections of the country 
for a five weeks’ stay as guests of the 
families whose sons were entertained in 
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Denmark last year, returning to New 
York August 24 to attend a dance at the 
Plaza, arranged by the Social Committee 
of the New York Chapter of the Foun- 
dation the night before sailing. 


Kar Nietson’s “THe Birto or VENvs,” Porcetain sy Bing anp GRONDAL 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 


A Danish Gift to the Brooklyn Museum 
In recognition of the hospitality which 
the Brooklyn Museum extended to the 
Danish Fine and Applied Arts in the 
exhibition held there last winter, a group 
of persons from the Danish colony in 
Greater New York has generously pre- 
sented the museum with a beautiful white 
glazed porcelain garniture of eleven 
pieces for a dining table executed by Kai 
Nielsen, who was one of their foremost 
sculptors. The set of figures, known as 
The Birth of Venus, from the porcelain 
factory of Bing & Gréndal, was shown 
in the exhibition and will be on perma- 
nent view in the museum’s gallery of 
Danish art on the second floor. This 
gallery is one of the three Scandinavian 
galleries which the museum has and 


which are the only galleries of their kind 
to be found in any museum in the East. 
For that reason this gift is particularly 
appropriate and has a welcome place pre- 
pared for it among suitable surroundings. 
Baroness Alma Dahlerup headed the 
group who presented the gift. 


A Radiology Congress in Stockholm 

The second International Congress on 
Radiology met in Stockholm in July, and 
the 1,200 leading radiologists from all 
parts of the world were welcomed by 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf. Thirty- 
six countries were represented, the Amer- 
ican delegation including more than one 
hundred. Professor Gésta Forssell, this 
year’s president, told of the value of 
radium in treating cancer through direct 
radiation in tumors. 





